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FOREWARD. 


The following pamphlet represents the work of a 
Joint Committee made up of three committees; one from 
the College Club, a second from the College Equal Suf- 
frage League, a third from the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. 

This Joint Committee had as its theme for study, 
“The School and the Child,’ a problem which a committee 
in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, during the pre- 
ceding year (1909-10), found so interesting that the execu- 
tive board of the association decided to continue the work 
of this committee for a second year. 

Each member of the Joint Committee followed two 
lines of study, the one practical, the other theoretical. The 
practical work involved a specified amount of school visit- 
ing in order to learn as much as possible of the Columbus 
schools in relation to the Columbus child. 

Hand in hand with this study of things as they are 
went a large amount of reading and some correspondence 
with educational experts outside of Columbus in order to 
arrive at some knowledge of forward movements in educa- 
tional theory and practice. 

This pamphlet records chiefly the results of such out- 
side study, though, in one or two instances, both aspects 
of the work of the Joint Committee are admirably pre- 
sented. salle 

Beginning in November, the Joint Committee has 
held five meetings. At each successive meeting, the inter- 
est in educational problems so increased that, at the final 
meeting in March, when the work for which the commit- 
tees were appointed was completed, a motion was made 
to form from these committees a permanent organization. 

So has originated in Columbus a “Home and School 
Association,” destined, it is hoped by those who have in- 
spired it, to help in the solution of many difficult problems 
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of the school and the home, and to assist every other or- 
ganization in Columbus which has, as its primary aim, the 
conservation of the child. 

The special aim of “The Columbus Home and School 
Association” and its present organization are given in a 
separate leaflet. 

The members of the Joint Committee, who are also, 
with a few exceptions, the authors of this pamphlet, are as 
follows: 


THE COLLEGE CLUB. 


Mrs. George Beecher Kauffman, Chairman. 
Mrs. Frank C. Kelton. 

Miss Mary Bohannon. 

Miss Olive Jones. 

Miss Florence Covert. 

Mrs. Herman Hall. 

Miss Grace Eagleson. 

Mrs. Dora Sandoe Bachman. 


THE COLLEGE EQUAL SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


Mrs. William McPherson, Chairman. 
Mrs. Wilbur H. Siebert. 

Mrs. Charles A. Bruce. 

Mrs. Francis L. Landacre. 

Mrs. Homer C. Price. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 


Mrs. Samuel Carroll Derby, Chairman, 
Mrs. William Herbert Page. 

Mrs. John E. Sater. 

Mrs. Ernest L. Jaros. 

Mrs, W. A. Paine. 

Miss Sarah T. Barrows. 

Mrs. Thomas E, Powell, 


HYGIENE IN EDUCATION. 


“Physical and mental strength and physical and mental weak- 
ness go hand in hand.” — Edson. 


“Nutrition is responsible for much that passes for heredity.” 
— Patten. 


“Education is a productive expenditure, not mere charity.” — 
Dietrich. 


Just when or how John and Mary, as public school 
children, ceased to be an abstract proposition, to be dealt 
with by rule, and became in the public mind creatures of 
fiesh and blood, with all the limitations of the flesh, and 
all the insistent demands of the blood, it would be hard to 
state, so gradually has the change been wrought. 


But certainly the livest question in home and educa- 
tional circles today is what to do with John the individual 
and Mary the individual. 


There is a distinct turning away from the former dis- 
position to regard them only as merged in the aggregate 
where by some hidden working power each would be 
raised or reduced to a common level—the level for which 
the school work of a past generation was designed. So 
long as that imaginary unit (the average child) served as 
the measure of educational effort—the schools like a huge 
machine took in the children, put on a pressure, and 
pushed out from the mass as many as possible of uniform 
grade or attainment. The remainder were either put 
through again, an added expense, or dropped out alto- 
gether—a still greater loss to the community. 

In time the number of those who could not take the 
imprint of the schools become so great that something had 
to be done. 

For one thing, more attention was given to physical 
conditions and medical inspection of school children was 
established. 

With its advent came a revolution in the way of look- 
ing at school problems, 
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Medical inspection not only did the work for which 
it was called in, and did it well, but it rendered an even 
greater service in the attention it called to conditions 
hitherto unsuspected or unheeded, and gradually the con- 
viction has grown in the public mind that it is school con- 
ditions quite as much as the school child that need re- 
adjustment. 

Of the many experiments conducted by school men 
and school doctors with a view to fitting the schools to the 
needs of modern life, none have awakened a livelier in- 
terest than the out-door school. 


The first school of the kind was established by the 
city of Charlottenburg in 1904, and was the outcome of 
the close co-operation of the school superintendent and the 
school doctor. 


The children chosen for it were all behind their grades 
and gave every evidence of failing altogether if kept in the 
city schoolroom. In giving the results of the first season’s 
experiment, Dr Neufert, the superintendent of the Charlot- 
tenburg schools, reported: ‘That all of the children when 
returned to the ordinary school were fully up with their 
former classmates and many were far in advance. 


This was attained in spite of the fact that the time 
given to formal instruction was only one-half. This aston- 
ishing result gave food for reflection. 

If sickly, debilitated children could with half time 
formal instruction, fresh air—food—rest and movement 
be brought as far and farther than children in ordinary 
schools with full time instruction, what could be done with 
normal children in the open air under similar conditions.” 


It seems altogether possible that Berlin may answer 
that question in the near future, for it is now proposed to 
take all her public schools into the country to a distance 
not exceeding fifteen miles from the capital. Those who 
advocate this change think that the existing suburban lines 
could without difficulty, and without disturbing the exist- 
ing traffic, convey all the school children of Berlin—num- 
bering approximately three hundred thousand—to and 
from schools situated in a belt around the capital. 
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It is further argued that the sale of sites of the pres- 
ent schools in Berlin would yield a sufficiently large sum 
of money to erect the new schools and to provide a fund 
from which to pay the car fare of those unable to buy their 
own tickets. 


So immediate and so pronounced was the success of 
the Charlottenburg Forest School—that in a short time it 
was copied by many other cities. 


In 1906 the Kultus minister sent a circular letter to 
his colleagues in Germany describing the school and urging 
that many more be established. 


Various educational societies did the same and the 
Kaiser also warmly advocated them. 


The open-air recovery schools in Germany, England, 
_and America have been closely followed by the fresh air 
rooms in the ordinary school building. In these latter, no 
food is furnished nor extra clothing. The usual school 
furniture is dispensed with or re-arranged so as to allow 
a free use of the floor space. The heat is turned off and 
by a judicious opening of windows an attempt is made to 
keep the air as cool and moist and fresh as out of doors. 

In the winter the children wear the wraps in which 
they come to school and frequent and special exercises 
keep them in a glow. 


Most satisfactory mental results are obtained— 
Catarrhal troubles disappear, the children grow strong 
enough to resist the usual contagious diseases and ‘dis. 
cipline is reduced to a minimum. 


There is no extra expense incurred by the school 
board and something may be said to be saved in the way 
of fuel. 


“Limp, pallid, physically blighted—is the description 
given by the head-master of the first open-air school in 
Chicago—of the children entrusted to his care. He further 
said they were listless, inattentive, uninteresting and ap- 
parently without enough energy in their bodies to light 
their minds.” 
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And yet within a year that school was reported as one 
where not a child failed. 
Columbus, this spring, is to try out both plans. 


In Fieser building—the school board has ordered es- 
tablished a fresh air room and in the western part of the 
city the Columbus Society for the Prevention and Cure of 
Tuberculosis plans to secure land on which to establish an 
open air recovery school for which the school board will 
furnish the teacher—the school equipment, and the school 
supplies. 

While the tuberculosis society has taken the initiative 
and made the school possible by furnishing site and build- 
ing and agreeing to be responsible for all details relating 
to the health of the children, the school itself will be a 
part of the Columbus Public School System and under 
the close supervision of the superintendent. 

It is hoped it may prove as fruitful a field of experi- 
ment as such schools elsewhere and that many a school 
problem may here find its solution. 


THE TRUANCY PROBLEM IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


The truant is the child who absents himself from 
school without permission or in the parlance of the child 
he is the boy who “plays hookey.” 

The boy is not necessarily a bad boy because he plays 
truant—that is, the first few times. He is usually a child 
at the restless age—from ten to fourteen years of age. 
The banks of the creeks and the rivers with the first signs 
of spring call him. Lessons are uninteresting. He wants 
a change. He wants to fish, or swim, or follow a circus 
parade. He feels the need of change. The teacher may 
be one who also has a yearning for the out-of-doors— 
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and she will understand this “call of the wild” in a boy’s 


nature—and she will be wise and know how to control this 


tendency toward truancy—and so will not have to report — 
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him to the truant officer. It is well for the boy if he 
happens to have the right sort of a teacher. 

Unfortunately in our city it is more often the ten-cent 
show, the circus, the empty box car, the desire to earn 
money, and the gang in the alley than the woodsy smell 
of the country which tempts the boy from the school, He 
wants excitement. School work bores him. 

The laws of Ohio in regard to education and child 
labor are all that could be desired. They have the child’s 
best interest at heart; but the laws are evaded. They are 
not enforced. Parents often lie about their children’s ages 
—so children under fourteen are in factories, and in other 
occupations. They are on the streets selling papers and 
chewing gum. In Columbus there is one truant officer 
and two assistants. They are kept busy looking up cases 
which are reported to them. 

The teacher keeps a report of daily attendance. Each 
child who is absent must bring an excuse when he returns 
to school. When the teacher finds or suspects that a child 
has played truant she often visits the home and becomes 
acquainted with the mother. The parents are often to 
blame. The child is often kept at home on the slightest 
pretext or allowed to stay at home for no reason. No 
wonder the child does not feel it any harm to stay away 
from school once in a while without permission. There is 
need of mothers’ meetings in some of the school districts 
where the teachers can meet and talk with the mothers, 
The mothers do not realize the harm they are doing to 
their children in keeping them out of school. So often 
they say the child is needed to “tend the baby,” or has no 
fit clothes. 

There is a law which says: “Tf a child is really needed 
at home to help support the family and cannot afford to 
go to school, the child shall be furnished free text-books 
and such other relief as may he necessary to enable him 
to attend school for the time each year required by law. 
Such expenses incident for the relief must be paid from 
the contingent fund of the school district. Such a child 
shall not be considered or declared a pauper by reason of 
the acceptance of the relief. If a child or parent refuses 
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to take advantage of this provision the child can be taken 
from the parent or guardian.” This law is a dead letter. 
There is no such “contingent fund” in any school district. 
In Columbus needy children have often been helped by 
funds collected in the schools for charitable purposes. The 
women of the Federated Clubs in Toledo have raised 
money to keep children in school. This law should not be 
allowed to be a dead law. It is needed for the good of the 
child. The contingent fund should be available—and it 
could be! 

In several buildings in our city individual schools have 
been opened, where backward children are given special 
care. This increases their interest in school work, and 
they attend more regularly. 

When the truant officer finds a child is a habitual 
truant he is sent to a school for incorrigibles, which was 
opened five years ago at the Mound Street School building. 
Here he is given a chance to redeem himself. Besides the 
regular school work he is given industrial training and is 
kept busy with hammers and saws. After a few weeks 
or months he usually is returned to his school in his own 
district. These boys need to be dealt with patiently and 
with tact. 

One boy who spent a day and a night at the Union 
Station last week returned to school of his own accord. 
He told his teacher that he was sorry the minute he knew 
school had taken up, but that he then was tardy and 
dreaded to go, so stayed away all day. 

The teacher answered, “Now the next time you play 
truant, the very minute you feel sorry you come to school. 
If it is the last hour of the day, I shall be glad to see you.” 

The special school has averaged only nine cases 0 
truancy per year since it was established five years ago; 
one case only where the boy was not habituated to 
truancy. The incorrigible boy has a chance in this school 
of escaping being sent to the Industrial Farm at Lancaster. 
No such opportunity is given the girl who does wrong. If 
it is felt that her influence is bad in a school she can be 
expelled. And the only place for her is the Delaware 
School for Girls. Perhaps there are so few incorrigible 
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girls that a special school is not necessary here in Colum- 
bus. It seems to me only fair that even one should be 
given every chance, before blighting her life by sending 
her to the Girls’ Industrial Home at Delaware. Sewing 
and domestic science should be taught her. She should be 
under some special care. 

Boys have the special school to shield them from the 
Industrial Farm. Young men have the Mansfield Re- 
formatory to shield them from the penitentiary. 

A girl who plays truant can be sent to the Girls’ In- 
dustrial Home. A girl over eighteen has no reformatory 
open to her. There is the penitentiary. 

The inspector of workshops and factories and his as- 
sistants—eight of whom are women—have the power to 
act as truant officers, and report cases of child labor. The 
juvenile court probation officers also act as truant officers. 

In Toledo a woman visitor was appointed to visit the 
homes of children who were often absent, She has now 
been made a truant officer. Indianapolis has a woman 
truant officer. Cleveland and Cincinnati have more officers 
in proportion to their population than Columbus. 

The state inspectors’ cry is for more assistants. The 
truant officer needs more help. With all these agencies 
at work, we know there are hundreds of children who 
are evading the laws, and are growing up in our city in 
ignorance and blighting their lives in factories. 

Eternal vigilance on the part of parent, teacher, truant 
officer is the only salvation for the city’s children. 


“THE SCHOOL VISITOR.” 


Today when the school has undertaken practically the 
entire education of the child, the co-operation of the home, 
since the home is so potent a factor in the child’s develop- 
ment, is absolutely necessary. 

In many communities this connection between the 
home and the school is made by the parent’s or mother’s 
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clubs. This is very easily accomplished in the schools that 
draw their attendance from the well to do classes or from 
those classes in which the English language is well under- 
stood. 

““In the poorer districts, especially where the foreign 
element prevails, this plan is not wholly practicable. * Hence 
it would seem desirable that some official, such as a so- 
called school visitor, should go from the school to the home; 
such an official might in the school find what the needs 
of the child may be and give instructions to the parent, 
and when necessary, see that financial or other assistance 
is furnished. | 

In many cities the work of the “School Visitor” is 
done by the so-called visiting nurses. 

As early as 1877 visiting nurses were sent out by 
private enterprise. These nurses acted as teacher, in- 
spector and trained nurse. In 1886 in the city of New 
York, nurses were sent out to give instruction in those 
homes from which came children who needed special care 
for sickness or defective nutrition. In 1888 the Visiting 
Nurses Association in Chicago sent out instructing nurses 
in much the same way. Since that time the board of 
health, with the co-operation of the board of education 
have undertaken the work. New York City employs a 
competent staff of physicians who examine those children 
who need attention. The nurse then goes to the child’s 
home and there gives instruction in the care of the child. 
There is a staff of fifty district nurses, seven nurses who 
deal with tubercular patients only, and two who look after 
contagious diseases. These nurses report each day to the 
central nurses’ settlement, but each lives in the district in 
which she works. A young colored woman has charge of 
the colored districts, and in most instances the nurse not 
only understands, but speaks the language of the district 
in which she is employed. In Chicago the work of the 
visiting nurse is made of even greater value in that she 1s 
made a probation officer in the juvenile court. 

In this city there is no such medical inspection. What- 
ever home visiting there may be is carried on by the truant 
office. Naturally the truant officers reach only the homes 
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of pupils who absent themselves from school, so that many 
homes where the instruction of a visiting nurse or a school 
visitor would be most valuable are not reached. Indeed, 
the truant office realizes that it cannot possibly accomplish 
all that it might were the force larger and the scope of its 
work greater. The truant office would welcome any as- 
sistance in the nature of visiting nurses or school visitors 
that may be offered. 

The truant officers in visiting-the home of a pupil who 
has absented himself from school, fill out the following 
blank, which is kept on file in the office. 


Form 20C. 
HOME VISITATION REPORT. 
SaRNG! hig teens eee Datee rs aan ees eee tN 
PSP AAN Veet Eilts raves arceersyane co, a oto, caclore) acini ee ezeres Grade isaac 
‘PSiRS iain, TE TAINAGR Jer 2 irae ae er fe rere eT a Rane eres Pear ROA 
| 
Father Living....| Father Intemperate...... Incorrigible. 
| 
Mother Living....| Mother Intemperate......| Out late at night. 
Stepfather ...... + Pather Indolent <aicrsan: Cigarette Smoker. 
Stepmother ......| Mother Provider......... | Uutruthful. 
MIEPRAI: o.0%. ek st. | Neglected Home.........| Profane. 
| 
REE A ts ee ny oie coda ee oes Caselaw eae 


Pieper a SRL Obs we Ae a 6) G6 Ue) Gee #6 @ Se €) 6 6 6): 's\ @ 6 62 016 0) 0.68 0 0.0.0 860 0 6 60 0 @ 6 8 oe eae 
ieee ene eee en 6 0 ie) 616) 5 sad 6 a Ne Ge 66) @ 6:6 6) 66.0 0 0 One 6 0,6 0 6 6.0 6 0.08 8 ore 6 0.60 6 eles 60s e 66 


O) 4 OO 06 EG ole wn 6 6's 6 ¢ 6.6 016 6B ole6 2 6.6 6 810) ae 2 8 ears © 0 


Truant Officer. 


When the father is indolent or intemperate he is often 
sentenced to the workhouse. In this event the family re- 
ceives forty cents'a day. In one case, a barber, making an 
excellent salary, gave his family practically nothing, as 
most of his money was spent on liquor. He was com- 
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mitted to the workhouse, and the forty cents per day that 
the family received was considerably more than the father 
had supplied. In one case, the table at which the family 
ate, and the dishes, which had not been washed for weeks, 
were covered with dirt and soot, so that the loaf of bread 
when placed on the table became covered also and left a 
mark in the dirt. The truant officers tell many other 
stories, for which there is no space here. Often the parent 
does not know that windows should be opened at night, 
that houses should be aired. The officers do what they 
can to correct conditions, but when three officers have the 
care of 52 public schools, one can readily understand that 
their work needs to be supplemented by that of other 
“school visitors.” 


THE DOUBLE SESSION. 


In Columbus, as in many other cities, the double or 
all-day session, is usual in the grade schools, and the single 
session in the high schools. The latter plan, namely a con- 
tinuous session lasting from 8:30 to 1:30, has found so 
many advocates in its favor that the question has been 
agitated whether it might not be well to apply the single- 
session system to the grade schools also. 

Some of the arguments against the double session are 
as follows: } 

1. Morning classes are much better than afternoon 
classes. After a hearty luncheon at home, the children 
are too sleepy and stupid to do effective work. 

2. Absences and cases of truancy occur more fre- 
quently in the afternoon. ' 

3. The single session means greater concentration 
for both teacher and pupils, and so, better work. 

On the other hand, some of the foremost educators 
in Columbus are intensely opposed to changing the session 
for the grade schools, and strongly advocate the double 
session for the High Schools also. Some of their reasons 
are as follows: 
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1. There are strong physiological reasons why grow- 
ing children, not only the smaller ones, but also those of 
the high school age, in particular, should not be subjected 
to the long nervous strain of thé continuous session. An 
half-hour is too short a recess. It is long enough for the 
children to satisfy their hunger by an unhealthful pickle 
or doughnut from the corner grocery, and not long enough 
for the nourishing luncheon they ought to be having in 
their homes. The shattered nerves of many of our chil- 
dren will testify that the long mental strain of the single 
session is not a good thing. 

2. The fact that the children are not as scholarly 
now as formerly is attributed to the single session of the 
High School. There is not enough time for study periods, 
for the necessary exercise and fresh air which the double 
session better affords. 

3. The single session, by giving so much time in the 
afternoon, tends to promote the undesirable fraternities 
and sororities (prohibited by state law though they are!) 
which foster an undemocratic spirit among the children, 
who are too young to understand the deeper meaning of 
such organizations. The double session would keep the 
boys and girls off the street and profitably employed, es- 
pecially past the time of the afternoon theatre. Then, 
again, the wave of immorality which has seemingly been 
sweeping all over the country has been attributed to the 
single session, affording, as it does, so much time for idle- 
ness or actual vice. 

4. For the poorer classes, the single session in the 
grade schools would be a very serious thing, for the 
parents, compelled to work away from home, like to know 
that their children are warm, sheltered, and out of harm’s 
way in the afternoon as in the forenoon. 

Dr. Spaulding of Newton, Massachusetts, one of the 
foremost educational authorities in the country, believes 
that the advantages or disadvantages of the double ses- 
sion depend largely on local conditions. 

If the children are sufficiently near their homes to go 
home for the mid-day meal, he believes the advantage lies 
with the double session. 
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Fraternities, if firmly rooted, would not, Dr. Spauld- 
ing thinks, be uprooted by a change to the double session. 
If a happy combination of work, fresh air, and or- 
ganized play can be devised, the double session in schools 
of all grades seems likely to be the session of the future. 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 


About three centuries ago Francis Bacon wrote, “God 
Almighty first planted a garden and indeed it is the purest 
of human pleasures,’ but since that time our city-bred 
people have made little or no progress towards this idea. 
We read in Elizabeth and Her German Garden that “if 
Eve had had a spade in Paradise and known what to do 
with it, we should not have had all that sad business of 
the apple.” 

The school garden movement as it exists today has 
had a rapid growth in Europe where there are more than 
one hundred thousand school gardens. In several coun- 
tries, Russia among them, no school will be given state 
funds unless a garden is connected with it. 

The size and location of a school garden is compara- 
tively simple in a village or country school but it is a grave 
question causing serious difficulty in the city. In Boston 
the problem has been solved by the joint ownership of 
gardens by several public schools. Naturally the ideal 
place for a school garden is in the country or suburb, yet 
in the small and perhaps crowded garden of the city, op- 
portunity may be given to encourage fair play and gen- 
erosity, to teach the necessity of respecting the rights and 
possessions of others, and to inspire the poor to seek the 
country after they have been trained to cultivate the most 
natural source of livelihood, the soil. 

Surely the school garden must be an aid to nature 
study and a help in nearly every other branch taught in 
the schoolroom. Measuring and marking and systematic 
planting of seeds give the child the practical mathematics 
needed. Much language work may be given in connection 
with it, and it may furnish material for writing, paint- 
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ing, drawing, and geography. Even business may be 
taught if the products of the garden are sold. Where gar- 
dens have been conducted for years it has been found 
that boys having the gardens show increased mental, moral, 
and physical development. If he makes any kind of suc- 
cess with his garden, may not the dullard here restore his 
self-respect and find his place among his fellows? 

In these days of the oft-heard complaint of too many 
studies and overworked teachers, the first thought is to re- 
bel against another burden imposed. Yet the school gar- 
dens are “not intended primarily to create gardeners or 
farmers, but to afford the growing boy or girl an oppor- 
tunity for a many sided development.” Here is a study of 
life and growth rather than of death and dissection. Noth- 
ing but honest effort can win and this effort involves judg- 
ment as well as physical exertion. Much could be told of 
the joys of these gardens to crippled children, to tenement 
waifs, and to young factory workers with only a few min- 
utes a day to give to their beloved plots of ground; 
to the children who must mind the babies and who bring 
them to see the big brother’s crops. We read of one lad 
who appeared with a borrowed child saying stoutly: 
“Every other fellow had a kid.” 

But the advantages that more than compensate for 
any increased trouble or expense may be summed up thus: 
for the pupils, an admixture of Mother Earth, growing 
plants, fresh air, and the blue sky, with their book lessons 
will make healthier and happier children; for the teachers, 
a part of the lessons out of doors, less schoolroom 
drudgery on subjects often uninteresting either to pupil 
or teacher will make healthier, happier, and more effec- 
tive teachers. 


SCHOOL SANITATION. 


Proper sanitation in school buildings is now consid- 
ered not a luxury, but a necessity, if we expect our chil- 
dren to develop in the right way, physically as well as 
mentally, 
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Great care should be exercised in the. selection of 
proper sites for school buildings. It is very important that’ 
schools, so far as is possible, should be away from noise, 
dust, gases, and smoke. The older school buildings in 
Columbus may have been properly located years ago, but 
the city has encroached upon them, and we find conditions — 
in and about these older buildings, today, far from sani- 
tary. The basements are low, dark, and badly ventilated, 
only fit to be storehouses for fuel; yet, in two of these old 
buildings in Columbus a visitor found installed, and in 
daily use, dry closet systems, rejected, by all authorities on 
school sanitation, years ago. An epidemic of malignant 
diphtheria in one of the old school buildings of Colum- 
bus, some years ago, was traced, it is reported, directly 
to the foul odors arising from such dry closets. 

In all large cities, many children of the poor are sent 
to school in an uncleanly condition, a menace to the health 
of pupils and teachers. What to do with such cases is a 
problem still unsolved in Columbus. In New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago, public baths have been instituted in con- 
nection with the public schools, and have proved beneficial 
to the child, not only physically, but morally. 

In all these matters pertaining to school sanitation, it 
is very necessary that the parent work with the teacher in 
the education of the child. Parents who have had the 
advantage of good training, can lend through their chil- 
dren a strong influence for good in the schools. On 
the other hand, the well-conducted school may exert, 
through children, a powerful influence in the homes of the 
less unfortunate. 

There is a responsibility to be borne, not by teachers 
or by parents alone, but by the architect, the builder, the 
plumber, the physician, the politician, the office-holder, the 
tax payer, by every intelligent citizen, who has the in- 
terest of the child at heart. All these members of the 
community should extend, not only their criticism and ad- 
vice, but their very earnest co-operation. In this way, we 
may all contribute to our community the possibility of a 
more healthful and vigorous manhood and womanhood. 
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SCHOOL DECORATION. 


‘The decoration of the schoolroom is of great impor- 
tance both from a sanitary and-an artistic point of view 
_but presents definite difficulties owing to the need of 
blackboard space and rows of desks. 


Our school children spend almost one thousand hours 
a year in this schoolroom and during this formative period 
are materially influenced by their surroundings. 


These surroundings therefore should be such as to 
give them not only a wholesome atmosphere but also pleas- 
ing and restful impressions and should set for them a 
standard of what is attractive in decoration. This should 
be done not because children’s tastes are formed and they 
would be displeased by inartistic surroundings, but be- 
cause their tastes are to be formed and the importance 
of such training is not lessened by the fact that the process 
may be unconscious. 


Such a schoolroom cannot be produced without care- 
ful planning by a competent person who has the educa- 
tion and training for such work and who also has much 
artistic ability. 

Too often the decorating and refinishing of school 
rooms, especially in old school buildings, are left to the 
painters and the paperhangers who work simply to pro- 
duce a fresh, clean appearance, consequently the result is 
often anything but beautiful, and is frequently trying to 
the child’s eyes. 


Wallpaper is not sanitary and its use in the school- 
room, in many states is forbidden by law, therefore we 
shall eliminate that as a part of our decoration in the ideal 
schoolroom. 


The selection of a color scheme is the first considera- 
tion. 


“Upon the harmony of colors depends the success of 
any endeavor to make the room attractive and the effec- 
tiveness of all pictures, casts, pottery and other objects 
used for decorative purposes.” 
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In an ideal schoolroom all woodwork should be simple 
in design without grooves, or ornamentation. When 
finished the surface should be dull and never highly 
polished as it reflects the light. 

Smooth plaster upon the walls is preferable since it is 
more easily cleaned and more easily re-decorated. “We 
should always bear in mind the necessity of both cleanli- 
ness and durability, but this of course need not interfere 
at all with the final result.” 

The color selected for the walls should of course 
harmonize with the wood finish. 

The exposure of the room must be considered. If the 
room faces toward the north the warmer colors should be 
used. A tint of yellow such as buff is very good. The 
bright sunny room requires cooler colors, greys, or soft 
tints of green being suitable. A room should be cheerful 
but never brilliant in color, and there should be no shiny 
surfaces. The ceiling should be of a light color but not 
white. Oil paint has been found very satisfactory. It is 
durable and practical as it can be readily cleaned. 

The window blinds should not be conspicuous in color 
but should tone in with the color of the walls. 

If the necessary decorations and furnishings are all 
in harmonious colors much has been accomplished, but if 
we could add to this a few well selected framed photo- 
graphs of recognized masterpieces, and a good cast or two, 
our room will be more beautiful and more inviting and 
will help our children to distinguish between good and 
bad art. 

The ideal to be attained is simplicity of design, 
harmony of color and the unquestionable worth of pic- 
tures and casts used for decoration. 

The problem is different in several particulars from 
home decoration. For instance a living room with the 
chairs all in rows could not possibly be pleasing. But 
the same care given to the schoolrooms that we usually 
give our homes would work wonders, and it seems to an 
observer not to be an entirely impossible ideal to work 
for. 
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THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


Recent changes in the public school system, the crowd- 
ing of the curriculum with new ‘subjects are all indicative 
of dissatisfaction with the old order of things. Discon- 
tent is also manifested by the children’s lack of interest 
in the schools; by the majority of school children leaving 
school at the age of fourteen and their unfitness for any 
form of wage earning work; and at all times by the sense 
of unfairness of an inflexible system that takes for its 
unit of measurement the so-called average child. 


The difficulty seems to be not so much with the sub- 
jects taught as with the method of their presentation. The 
three R’s, with grammar, geography, history and the like, 
are the traditional subjects of education and have lent 
themselves well to a highly systematized and formal 
method of presentation, dealing with the children in large 
groups, making wholesale promotions and otherwise at- 
taining great results often without the necessity of at- 
tending to the child’s own predilection, initiative or even 
inquiry. The new group of studies, drawing, music, nature 
study and manual training, by some called “frills,” de- 
pend entirely for their value as subjects of study, upon in- 
dividual assimilation and accomplishment. 


The new group of studies are more interesting to the 
child; the old group may be made so. In fact it is interest 
that is the main-spring in a successful scheme of educa- 
tion. It is the first bait. From this it follows that school 
teaching must be free, individual, intimate, relevant and 
specialized; the work divided into departments not grades; 
the classes smaller; promotions made daily based on actual 
individual accomplishment. The daily results will be in- 
crease in self-reliance and power to do work. The end 
will be efficiency. 

Subjects for study then fall into large groups based 
upon the natural periods of development of the child, to 
the end that the primary business of the child is the de- 
velopment of habits and of the adult the acquisition of 
skill. As for example, to state it broadly, nature study, 
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the mother tongue, drawing, myth, play and song awaken 
the activities and guide them to a larger interest in the 
natural sciences, languages native and foreign, history, 
mathematics and design. 

The makers of the curriculum for high schools have 
in addition the difficult problem of providing adequate 
training for the masses and fulfilling for the few the re- 
quirements of the college. This brings up the question of 
the commercial and technological courses. 

This brief survey can be but an introduction to the 
study of the curriculum of the schools. In general it 
would be safe to say that all subjects are fit topics for 
study that have their foundation in the permanent interests 
of humanity; that the school has a two-fold aim; to de- 
velop the pupil to the best service of his individual power, 
this accomplishment to be the school’s contribution to the 
best interests of the social community of which it is a 
part. 


THE KINDERGARDEN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The importance of the kindergarten in the public 
schools is evident since it is generally admitted by edu- 
cators that during these earliest years the child is most 
impressionable. It is well to remember that Froebel’s edu- 
cational work was for many years with the older children 
only. But he became convinced in his work with them 
that their training had not been begun early enough, that 
it was a much more difficult matter to reform than to 
form their minds and character. He finally came to the 
conclusion that the most important years for the forma- 
tion of right habits of body, mind and soul were the very 
first years. 

The theory is very prevalent that the young child is 
an animal, that he should be turned loose and allowed to 
run wild as long as possible—and the practice is even 
more prevalent than the theory. Children are natural 
imitators and they find their patterns all about them. Is 
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it not hazardous to trust that in running wild they will 
find worthy ideals in the alleys and crowded streets of 
cities? Many mothers with the best intentions in regard 
to their children but with the cares of a household cannot 
give the time and attention which the children should re- 
ceive at this important stage of development; and among 
others who have more leisure to devote to their children 
a very small proportion have had the years of special train- 
ing to enable them to do this work as intelligently as a 
kindergartner. Even though the mother were trained for 
the task the need would not be perfectly met, for the child 
of four or five needs and demands the companionship of 
other children of his own age. The question is simply, 
“Shall the child who is entering a new stage of develop- 
ment be denied the right of a social environment to furnish 
the stimulus necessary to his growth? Shall he, when en- 
tering a period of play, be denied the opportunity of work- 
ing out his awakening instincts with other children under 
intelligent supervision?” This stage of development comes 
not only to the children of the tenement districts, but it 
is the normal experience common to all children alike. 

Many careful parents while admitting this still hesi- 
tate before confining their children in the foul air of the 
schoolroom. If we admit the validity of this objection in 
the case of the kindergarten, is it not an equally valid 
argument against the other grades in the public schools 
until a new ventilating system or the fresh air school can 
remedy this defect for all? 

It is also true that there is much poor teaching in the 
kindergarten. There is sometimes over-stimulation. Again 
we find a sickly sentimental atmosphere pervading rather 
than the natural wholesome one, and too often the teach- 
ing degenerates into mere entertainment. All must admit 
that the kindergartner often falls far short of the ideal, 
but does this seem a fair and valid argument in discrimi- 
nating against the kindergarten until the teaching in the 
grades is perfected ? 

I wonder if we all know that the first kindergarten in 
America was taught in Columbus as early as 1838 by Miss 
Caroline Frankenberg, a friend of Froebel, to whom he 
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sent his plans and some of his manuscript. The little old 
building in which this kindergarten was held still stands 
on East Rich Street, near High Street. 

The first city to introduce the kindergarten into its 
public school system was St. Louis. Dr. W. T. Harris 
was then superintendent there. He was the first educator 
of established reputation to give his allegiance to the 
kindergarten. Under his supervision the patient experi- 
ment was made and the success of the kindergarten in 
the public school was demonstrated. At the present time 
about three hundred and sixty cities in the United States 
have public school kindergardens. New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, St. Louis, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Toledo and Omaha are some of the largest which 
have fully equipped systems. New York City had in 1900, 
one hundred and thirteen kindergartens; in 1910 it had 
eight hundred and twelve. 

In 1908 the primary teachers of Boston were asked to 
write. a comparison of the children coming to the first 
grade from the kindergarten and those directly from the 
home. Of one hundred and thirty-three answers received, 
only one teacher preferred the home children. 

In answer to the question, Can the community afford 
the kindergarten? we might quote Dr. W. T. Harris, who 
said, “The kindergarten is a preparation for the highest 
civilization. As a matter of preservation each city should 
organize a strong force of kindergartens.” Ex-President 
Eliot says, “I am sure that the fundamental ideas of the 
kindergarten are just what are needed in all grades of the 
school. The motive of the kindergarten, joy in doing, 
should be the motive in all education and the inspiring 
happy motive of all human life. I believe that kinder- 
gartens should be a regular part of every public school 
system.” Statistics in such a matter cannot be entirely con- 
clusive, but there is a growing volume of evidence that 
even in the matter of dollars and cents nothing is lost 
in the kindergarten; for the child with kindergarten train- 
ing makes up in the higher grades, on the average, the 
time spent in the kindergarten, 
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MORALITY IN THE SCHOOL. 


One very troublesome question which confronts every 
teacher who has pupils ranging from twelve to eighteen 
years of age, is that of showing the boys and girls the 
proper relations they should bear to each other. The 
whole question of sex hygiene has been so neglected and 
avoided by adults in their dealings with children, that 
young people have gained the impression that the experi- 
ences they have, are peculiar to themselves. 

Girls of High School age admit frankly that they 
“spoon” because it is the best way they know to gain 
popularity with the boys. 

At their parties, kissing games are indulged in dur- 
ing the absence of their parents. If the young people 
could be shown the real harm in these practices, much 
would be gained. 

When it comes to actual immorality, one boy or girl 
with perverted ideas may act as leaven for a whole school. 
It is impossible to keep such pupils away from the rest 
of the school. The information they give explains a 
mystery, which has not been made clear to the average 
child, and they are consequently very much in demand. 
In some schools there have been cases of pupils who have 
been immoral. Even though improper relations may not 
have existed between pupils in the school, if there are stu- 
dents who have had such experiences entirely part from 
the other pupils, the fact remains, that much secret in- 
formation is likely to be spread by the sophisticated. 

- In Columbus, at the High School of Commerce, an at- 
tempt is being made to remedy this evil by introducing a 
course of four lectures in sex hygiene, given to the boys 
and girls by men and women physicians. The intention 
is, if this plan proves successful, to introduce these lec- 
tures in other schools. = 

In Los Angeles, a much more comprehensive plan is 
being successfully carried out. Mr. John Francis, present 
superintendent of schools, when principal of the Poly- 
technic High School, placed the girls under the direct su- 
pervision of one of the vice principals, Miss Katherine 
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Ross. In connection with their gymnasium work, Miss 
Ross began to have informal talks with the girls on mat- 
ters of health, their manner of dress and general deport- 
ment. Self-government was adopted in the school and 
proved an effective force in the development of self-con- 
trol and right standards of conduct. But the greatest and 
most important step taken by this school has been in the 
introduction of personal hygiene into the regular course 
of study. This has not, however, been made compulsory, 
although very few of the one thousand girls have failed 
te avail themselves of the opportunity of attending the 
lectures. Dr. Laura Bennett has been employed as resi- 
dent physician, and through lectures and personal friend- 
ship with the girls, has won their confidence; “how com- 
pletely so, was evidenced by the fact that when the first 
lecture was given on pelvic hygiene, there was no more 
embarrassment or self-consciousness among the girls than 
if it had been a talk on eyes or teeth.” 

Dr. Bennett believes that it will be possible to carry 
the work into the grades, and is very hopeful as to its 
wholesome effect. 

It has already been extended to the Manual Arts High 
School and made to include a series of lectures to seventh 
and eighth grade teachers. 

Probably the most significant and carefully considered 
presentation of the subject was given in a paper on “School 
Instruction in Sex Hygiene” by Dr. Eliot, read before the 
American School Hygiene Association in New York; 
quoting the “Survey” in which this paper is ‘reviewed, 
“This body of educators and physicians has left off dis- 
cussing whether or not sex hygiene should be taught, and 
addressed itself to the method of teaching.” 

Dr. Eliot feels that no arbitrary rules for the teach- 
ing of the subject can be made, but that certain general 
plans can be determined. 

The first essential is the teaching of natural history, 
beginning early with botany and going on to the elements 
of zoology, “both subjects being taught in the most com- 
plete manner possible with incessant illustration indoors 
and out-of-doors.” 
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Based on this nature study should be demonstration 
of the various modes of transmitting life which is the 
highest and ultimate bodily function of every plant and 
every animal, including man. Demonstration of the vari- 
ous processes of producing plant life can be carried on 
with the greatest exactness, and to this a few years later 
can be added the animal world. Dr. Eliot said: 

“These subjects if properly taught with collecting box, 
scalpel, microscope and paper and pencil are just as pure 
and innocent for children under thirteen as chemistry or 
physics are. There is nothing sensual or unclean about 
them, nothing which does not tell of order, purpose, 
adaptation, co-operation, and achievement. Through much 
of the botanical instruction, and more of the zoology runs 
the thought that the transmission of life requires two in- 
dividuals of different quality. Children should be made 
thoroughly acquainted with this principle before any sex 
emotions begin to stir in them.” 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


A continuation school is one that offers to those at 
work, opportunity to continue or supplement their educa- 
tion. It is evident that for boys and girls who leave 
school at an early age, some supplementary training is 
necessary, for the equipment for one’s life work offered 
by the sixth, seventh and eighth grades is very meager, 
and such employment as is open to child labor rather tends 
to stultify than to develop the mind. The child is general- 
ly employed in the performance of some mechanical work 
requiring a very small degree of ability, which not only 
does not develop his mental powers, but is of no aid to 
him in the learning of a trade. It is the exceptional child 
that knows the relation of the particular bit of work that 
he is turning out to the whole, or uses what he has learned 
as a step to something higher. At the age of eighteen or 
nineteen he becomes too old to perform child’s labor, and 
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he is forced to begin at the beginning again, without hay- 
ing learned anything useful and with his mind stunted and 
dulled. 

The more ambitious go perhaps to the night schools 
when they realize their handicap, but their progress is 
slow. The mental power lost during the period of mental 
inertness is hard to regain, and often the boy finds he has 
forgotten what he had learned during his school years, and 
so can do little more than review very elementary sub- 
jects; often he is tired from his long day’s work and there 
are many distractions in the evening which interfere with 
the night school’s work, for the attendance thereat is 
voluntary. 

The most successful solution of the problem seems to 
have been the establishment, in certain localities, of schools 
where apprentices and young working men can have week- 
ly instruction in subjects designed to give them an intel- 
ligent knowledge of and interest in the particular trade at 
which they are working and to make them in general more 
useful and intelligent citizens. Notably successful are the 
German schools, where in many cities attendance in the 
continuation classes is compulsory for employes between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen, and the employer as 
well as the parent is obliged to see to it that the child at- 
tends the classes punctually. In many cases the employer 
is forced to allow the child to attend classes during work- 
ing hours. One of the reasons for Germany’s industrial 
supremacy is undoubtedly the superior class of working 
men who are being trained in the continuation schools. 

In this country many opportunities are given working 
people to supplement their education by instruction offered 
by settlements, night schools, Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. C. 
A., correspondence schools, etc. In a few instances edu- 
cational institutions are co-operating with factories in the 
training of skilled workmen, and a few manufacturing 
firms provide for the training of their employes. These 
opportunities are open however only to the few and as a 
rule to the brightest and most ambitious. Should not the 
city offer to those who leave school at an early age, con- 
tinuation classes, attendance on which should be com- 
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pulsory, where such instruction should be furnished as 
would increase the pupil’s economic value in the industrial 
world, and fit him for intelligent citizenship? 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF YOUTH. 


We hear a great deal in these days about conservation 
of resources of various kinds in this fair land of ours, but 
no one mentions the fact that there are thousands of our 
boys and girls sent out annually from our public schools 
into this world of strenuous effort, whose lives are prac- 
tically wasted, because of a lack of counsel and guidance 
at a critical time in their lives. Mr. Bloomfield, director 
of the Vocation Bureau of Boston and author of “Voca- 
tional Guidance of Youth,” says: “A large proportion of 
the children in our cities, who leave school for work as 
soon as the law allows are foreign born, or the children 
of the foreign born. Surely the hard driven parent, strug- 
gling for a foothold in an alien country must fail as a 
vocational adviser to his children; the truth is that the 
parents do not tell their children what they should be, but 
the children tell their parents what they are going to be.” 

Marshall, the economist, has told us how large a pro- 
portion of genius is lost to society because it is born 
among the children of the poor where it perishes for want 
of opportunity. We have no plan for conserving the 
talents of the poor; no plan for conserving the resources 
of the immigrant; who shall help such children? The inter- 
vening years, says Mr. Bloomfield, between leaving school, 
which the great majority do at fourteen years of age, and 
the entrance into an occupation that promises any develop- 
ment at all, are largely wasted; it is the unregulated drift 
from the vast variety of juvenile occupations into the low 
skilled labor market that presents grave aspects. In his 
study of boy labor, Mr. Cyril Jackson points out that 
few boys ever pick up skiil after a year or two on errand 
or similar work. ‘They forget almost all they learn at 
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school and fall into low skilled and casual employment. 
In Germany the law recognizes the work of intelligent di- 
rection of the young. There is a fairly satisfactory law 
in England, governing factories and workshops. Munich 
has a special department in its labor exchange set aside 
for children, and those other than apprentices are dealt 
with in the unskilled section. One of the most thorough 
systems of school guidance is to be found in the Educa- 
tional Information and Employment Bureau of the Edin- 
burg School Board. The law authorizes School Boards to 
maintain or combine with other bodies for collecting and 
distributing information as to employment open to chil- 
dren on leaving school. 

The time has come for doing something to help 
young people choose their life work. Mr. Bloomfield says 
a new profession is developing, that of vocational coun- 
sellor; the condition of the time calls for it, and whatever 
the volunteer may do in inspiring young people for a 
serviceable life, it is certain that professional responsi- 
bility can alone achieve the hard earned results of the dif- 
ficult work. 

The school teacher has probably done more vocational 
work than any other person, but it is not right to expect 
of the overworked teacher, expert knowledge of a difficult 
nature, but with training the teacher would find inspiration 
in teaching “the value during education of a life career 
motive’ and in the conviction that the success of the com- 
ing education will lie in the strength of the intelligent 
purpose it develops in the boy and girl to do the work of 
the world efficiently. 

For several years certain New York teachers and of- 
ficials have pointed out the way to Vocational Guidance. 
A district superintendent on the lower east side of New 
York has been employing a young woman who devotes all 
her time to finding positions suitable for untrained boys 
and girls who must leave school at fourteen. Application 
is made by the children direct to this vocational adviser, 
who interviews each applicant, ascertains his or her power, 
limitations and desires, and guides ambitious into definite 
channels. She visits employers, looks after the physical 
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conditions, under which the children would be employed, 
and forms an estimate of the personal influence of the 
foreman or employer with whom the child may come in 
contact. Where she is in doubt about a place she does 
not recommend it. The children come back to her at 
stated evening office hours for conference about the work 
they are doing and the progress they are making. 

Each school should have a vocational counsellor. The 
type of the person best adapted for the position of voca- 
tional director must be determined by the residents of each 
community. The relation between the counsellor and ap- 
plicant must be friendly and intimate and more or less 
continuous. 

An essential element in the counsellor’s service is in- 
timate knowledge of what is going on in the factory, store 
and office. He must investigate, weigh, interpret and ap- 
ply vocational facts. The person selected for this office 
or profession must be tactful, and possess executive abil- 
ity, initiative, and resourcefulness, and an _ education 
which combines both academic and industrial knowledge. 
A varied experience as a manual worker, and in com- 
mercial and professional work is a good recommendation. 
It may be that a workingman or woman who has earned 
a college education will be found best qualified. Someone 
occupying a responsible position in a business or educa- 
tional institution and possessing a keen interest in the 
problems of youth may be of the type desired and should be 
induced to accept the appointment. Mr. Bloomfield says, 
“Whatever this movement may in the course of its ex- 
perience propose to the people for social correction, there 
will always be the clear aim to serve the best interests of 
the vocation quite as much as the worker. Education, the 
professions, industry and commerce all belong to our chil- 
dren. To conserve their inheritance and to lift them to 
their future opportunities, the friends of Vocational Guid- 
ion those who labor for youth and sound citizen- 
ship. 
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HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Within the last decade, there have sprung up in all 
the large and many of the smaller cities of the country, 
Home and School Associations. These organizations have 
as their aim, the welfare of the child, his better develop- 
ment, morally, physically and intellectually, through the co- 
operation of the home with the school. Through publica- 
tions, and through the forming of Parents’ Associations in 
each school district or in conection with every large school 
building, the Home and School Association endeavors to 
reconcile the seemingly conflicting interests and claims of 
the home and the school, to rouse both the school and the 
home to the realization that their best interests are one, 
and that the sure remedy for all seeming conflicts is co- 
operation and mutual understanding. Such a home and 
school association has just been formed in Columbus, in 
the hope that it may eventually prove as significant here, 
as in the many communities where it has been long es- 
tablished. 


MORE MONEY FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Whatever needs for change and improvement in the 
public schools may arise, we may be sure that they will 
usually involve an increase in money expenditure. Ad- 
vocates of changes which are willingly accepted as neces- 
sary and beneficial are invariably met with the cry, “But 
we haven’t enough money.” Now it is evident that what 
has been “enough” in the past will from the very nature. 
of the case not be “enough” in the future. It seems to 
me that it follows that if it is wise to spend any money 
on public education, it is equally imperative that we spend 
enough. 

This matter of expenditure is one on which all citizens 
should make it their business to become informed, and 
having formed an opinion, to speak out boldly. For how- 
ever ignorant we may be of the value of pedagogical 
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theories of instruction, it is our money that is paying for 
these schools, and we and no one else should say what pro- 
portion of the state “family income” should be spent in the 
education and training of our children. 

It is quite within reason to expect that if the parents 
of the United States so decided, a larger share of the re- 
sults of taxation would be spent on the schools—in pro- 
portion—say—to what is being devoted to the mainten- 
ance of the police department. ‘More money for the pub- 
lic schools” does not mean necessarily a higher rate of 
taxation. Any intelligent family having once determined 
the amount of its yearly income will thereupon apportion 
this income according to the relative importance of its 
needs. 

Now it is an elementary truth, and needs only to be 
stated, that in a democracy there is no need of greater im- 
portance than that of educating the youth who are to be 
the rulers. And if, as President Eliot for one asserts, 
this business of public education has failed to make as 
good as its founders and promoters expected, this is no 
reason for abandoning the matter, but on the contrary 
these very failures and shortcomings are an adequate and 
imperative reason for spending more. 

But in urging the increase in expenditure one is 
naturally asked, or asks oneself “Why ?—What, for in- 
stance, is going to be done with this extra allowance?” 
Thus it is only by indicating the actual gains which are 
and may be made by a greater expenditure, that any con- 
vincing argument in favor of it can be made. 

The old system of the public schools is not adequate 
to the present needs for education. We are gradually out- 
growing it. The foreign elements which are continually 
being added to our population, and the changing needs of 
our civilization demand schools of a different type from 
those which served our needs in earlier years. To pro- 
vide for schools thus differentiated and adapted to our 
present needs, more money is necessary. 

Our old ideal of a system of elementary education 
was one in which the pupils could be taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic. With changed ideals and changed 
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conditions, we demand more of the public schools. Presi- 
dent Eliot says, “The true aims in a primary school are to 
store the mind with fair pictures, implant ideals, cultivate 
the habit of intense though brief attention and train the 
sense of justice.” 

Work of this sort can scarcely be done when a teach- 
er is assigned so many pupils. That there is scarcely time 
for teaching them the simplest and most general facts in 
the course of study; and any attempt at individual atten- 
tion is impossible. 


We need an increase in the number of teachers so 
that fewer pupils may be assigned to each teacher. We 
need a separation of the pupils into at least three classes; 
those who are unusually quick to learn; those of the aver- 
age type; and those who are slower than the average. We 
need a higher grade of teachers; and we need greater spe- 
cialization. These are only suggestions of the changes in 
elementary education, which can be made if more money 
is available; and for which more money must be secured 
if we wish to maintain the relative efficiency of our public 
school system. 


In conclusion, we should notice the present trend of 
legislation in Ohio. A bill has now passed the House and 
is pending in the Senate of the Ohio Legislature, fixing a 
maximum of one per cent. on all tax levies. The advo- 
cates of this measure take the position that under such 
rate of taxation personal property will be placed upon the 
tax duplicate; and that while the rate will be lower, the 
total revenue raised will be as great or greater than that 
which is now secured by a much higher rate of taxation. 
The opponents of the measure contend that even if a very 
considerable amount of personal property is added to the 
duplicate, nevertheless its effect will be to reduce the 
money available for the public schools; and that only about 
sixty-five or seventy per cent. of the amount now raised in 
the larger cities can henceforth be secured for the public 
schools, unless a larger rate is authorized by the popular 
vote in each school district. It will be seen that this 
measure will have great effect upon the public school sys- 
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tem; and that what that effect will be will depend upon 
which view of its effects and conSequences is the correct 
one. © 


CONCLUSION. 


What is the aim of education? 

“A preparation for life,” answers Herbert Spencer. 

“Not preparation, but life itself,” replies Professor 
John Dewy. 

“The purpose of education,” wrote Plato, “is to give 
to the body and soul all the beauty and all the perfection 
of which they are capable.” 

Search, in his “Ideal School,” declares that “the 
product of the school must be the free, enkindled soul, 
alive to observation, trained to habits of industry, original 
inquiry, and artistic enjoyment—a creator in the world of 
action—a_ self-governing, independent thinking, and 
wealth-contributing citizen.” 

No educational authority believes that, from our pres- 
ent school systems, we are as yet realizing any one of 
these ideals. Everywhere, there are radical defects in our 
“i practices. The best things in education are yet 
to be. 

But these excellences will not come until the com- 
munity as a whole realizes that the hope for good schools 
does not lie in boards of education or in school officers, 
but in the higher ideals of the general public, in a more 
enlightened public opinion. As is the community, so are 
the schools. 
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